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j? The world, as Emerson has said, is governed very largely by the
law of compromise, and there is no doubt that, in order to bring about a
desirable state of things, each party has to give a little of it as also to
receive something. And we only hope that the Bishop's speech will reach
many readers and that it will influence them for good.
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54. COLONIAL SECRETART, TRANSVAAL

Mr. Patrick Duncan, the new Colonial Secretary in the Transvaal,
has been gazetted Colonial Secretary in place of Mr. W. E.
Davidson, who has resigned. The appointment is not devoid of
interest to our countrymen in the Transvaal. We do not know whether
to congratulate them on the change or not, for we have no knowledge of
Mr. Duncan's attitude on the Asiatic question. At present the Asiatic
Department is immediately under the control of the Colonial Secretary,
who has delegated his duties to his assistant, Mr. W.H. Moor. We would,
therefore, venture to remind the honourable gentleman that he has a very
sacred trust in his hands, in that he is the guardian of the interests of a
minority which has to struggle against the prejudices of a powerful ma-
jority. The present will be the turning point in the position of British
Indians in the Transvaal. Many questions arising out of the anti-Asiatic
Laws and the Bazaar Notice will await his decision, and it will require
all the energy and firmness of purpose that he can bring to bear on the
intricate problems that will be placed before him for solution. If he can
add to these a little bit of sympathy, we have no doubt that he will earn
the gratitude of our countrymen in the Transvaal.
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55.   THE  CHAMBER   OF COMMERCE  AND
COMPENSATION FOR WAR LOSSES
The Johannesburg papers contain the interesting information that
the Government still declines to reconsider its decision regarding its refusal
to award compensation to large firms or companies, whether they are
British subjects or otherwise. Mr, George Mitchell, the President of the
Chamber of Commerce, considers the action of Sir Arthur Lawley
to be tantamount to a breach of faith. He says that Mr. Chamberlain
definitely promised that all those who had suffered damage during the
war were to be compensated. He, therefore, thinks that the Government
has no right to discriminate between large and small firms, and we cannot
but sympathise with the view. After all, the distinction between large
and small firms would be more or less arbitrary and totally unscientific,